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LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH ON WALT WHITMAN: 
A CORRECTION AND SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


By WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 


OGAN PEARSALL SmiTH’s ‘Knowing Walt Whitman,’ first printed 
in the Atlantic Monthly in November 1937 (CLX, 568-572) and 
reprinted in Unforgotten Years (Boston, 1939, pp. 92-108), is best 
known to thousands of students through its appearance in one of 
the most popular high school anthologies, Adventures in American 
Literature, edited by Rewey Belle Inglis and others (New York and 
Chicago, 1952, pp 223-228). This charming, quiet and sensitive 
autobiographical essay deals with the first visit of the Smith family 
to Whitman in Camden in 1882 and something of their later 
relation until the poet’s death in 1892. It was Logan’s sister, Mary 
Whitall Smith, who brought about their meeting after she learned 
of the poet from a lecturer at college: the daughter of a rich glass 
manufacturer in Philadelphia, she insisted on going to see Whitman, 
and her father and brother accompanied her. , 
The essay says that the visit took place during the Easter holidays 
and that Whitman drove home with the Smiths to Germantown, 
where he ‘remained with us for a month.’ In the context of the 
essay, this account puts the poet in somewhat of a bad light: he 
seems to be sponging on a wealthy family whom he has just met. 
The facts are that it simply isn’t true. The visit occurred during 
Christmas holidays, not Easter; and Whitman stayed only three days, 
not thirty, although he and the Smiths did become warm friends. 
Whitman biographers have referred to the relationship, especially 
Mary Whitall Smith’s part in it. Henry Bryan Binns’s Life of Walt 
Whitman (London, 1905, pp. 301-304), written long before Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s essay, dates the first visit from Smith MSS as 
Christmas 1882, and Binns also prints from letters to Mary (p. 313 
and opposite p. 326) and her father (opposite p. 315). The most 
recent life, Gay Wilson Allen’s Solitary Singer (New York, 1955, 
p. 509) , calls Logan’s account ‘ rather fanciful’ and corrects the time 
of the year of the first call as Easter, saying also that the poet spent 
two nights with the Smiths. Rollo G. Silver's ‘For the Bright 
Particular Star’ in the Winter 1937 Colophon (n.s. I, 197-216) 
rints fifty letters from Whitman to the Smiths, forty-five of them to 
Sees, whom the poet called his ‘ bright particular star.’ Teachers 
who have their students read Logan Pearsall Smith’s ‘ Knowing 


1 See also William White's ‘Mary Whitall Smith’s Letters to Walt Whitman 
in the Smith Alumni Quarterly, Winter 1958 (XLIX, 86-88), which includes 
eight letters from Mary and one from her mother to the poet. 
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Walt Whitman’ ought to be acquainted with at least these few 
sources. 

In the Walt Whitman Collection of Mr Charles E. Feinberg of 
Detroit are forty-five of the letters quoted in the Silver article; 
twenty-nine letters from various members of the Smith family (ten 
from Mary, ten from Logan, three from younger sister Alys, five 
from the father, and one from the mother) ; six Whitman letters 
and cards that have not been published; and Whitman’s diary of 
1882-1883, which recounts his visits to the Smiths. The full story 
of Smiths and Whitman is an interesting one which ought to be 
told, but space here will permit only Walt’s unpublished letters to 
Mary and to her father, Robert Pearsall Smith, the pertinent MS 
entries in the diary, and a MS page containing a note which 
Whitman wrote while at the Smith home for later use as a diary 
entry. 

The first letter is to Mary W. Smith: 

Camden Dec 11 [1883] 
Dear friend 
Your father’s kind note & yours recd — Yes with pleasure — I'll be there 
by 6 Saturday Evn’g. 
Walt Whitman 


The second letter is to Mary W. Smith: 
Camden Dec. 30 
Dear friend 


I send you the picture I spoke of — it is an artist’s proof & I mounted 
it myself. Happy New Years to you, & Alice & all. 


Walt Whitman 


The third is a postcard to R. Pearsall Smith. The ‘ young friend ’ 
Whitman refers to was named Tasker; Whitman’s diary for 8 March 
records that he spent the day with him. 


Camden March 10 [1884] Ev’ng 


I am getting better —slowly but decidedly — My friend died yesterday 
at noon — 


ww 
The fourth item is to R. Pearsall Smith; it is written on the back 
of an 8}-by-5} mounted photograph of the poet sitting in a rocking 
chair, signed in the upper right-hand corner: * Walt Whitman / 
June 1887.’ 


To R Pearsall Smith 
with my love 
as a little memento (at his parting for Europe) 


Camden New Jersey 
June 8 1887 


By the time of the next letter Mary Whitall Smith had married 
an English barrister, Frank Costelloe, and was living in London. 
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(After his death she married Bernard Berenson, the art critic, in 
1900; she died in 1945.) Although the postcard is addressed to her, 
the upper left-hand corner has been torn off and the salutation and 
first few words are missing: 


Camden — U S America 


[Missing portion] . . . '87 —I am feeling, [Missing portion] . . . health — & 
every thing [Missing portion] . . . comfortably these days —I went over 
to the theatre yesterday afternoon — had a good ride & jaunt & perform- 
ance —*‘ Clito’— Wilson Barret sent them for me —enjoyed the whole 
affair — have not had any letter from you now for some time — 


Walt Whitman 


The last letter, a fairly long one of Whitman (his were usually 
short while hers were quite long — several hundred words), was 
again to Mary in London: 


Camden N J U S America 
Jan: 22 1890 
Dear Mary Costelloe 
Sunny, cold, dry, very seasonable day. I continue on much the same — 
yet out a little in wheel chair (but doubtful to-day — pretty sharp cold) 
— have quite rousing oak fire, & great wolfskin fur on my big-limb’d 
ratan chair — Alys was here Sunday, & I rec'd yesterday a nice letter from 
Logan —a day or two before the ‘Spectator’ from thy father — (so I 
am not neglected or forgotten) — Give my best thanks & love to all —am 
writing a little (enclosed | fancy will be in Feb: Century) three slips one 
for thy father—one for Logan) — probably every thing in our great 
United States (now 42 of them) goes on well all in a monotonous & 
matter of fact way —‘ blessed is that country that has no history ’— we 
have an unprecedently humdrum President & big men, but down in the 
myriad inner popular currents the moral & literary & pecuniary & even 
political flow & good flow are grand —we can console our hearts with 
that —on a great democratic scale the present and here are probably 
ahead & better than all time past, or any other land —& that’s what 
America is for —& that satisfies me — that general unmistakable certain 
trend does —I dont mind little bothers & exceptions & some hoggishness 
— Love to you all 
Walt Whitman 
Whitman’s unpublished diary (in the Feinberg Collection) first 
mentions the Smiths in the entry for 23-24-25 December 1882: 
‘Pleasant time at R. Pearsall Smith’s and his wife Mrs Hannah W 
Smith (& dear daughter Mary) at 4653 Germantown avenue... 
the fine, long, ag drives along the Wissahickon, the rocks and 
banks, the hemlocks, Indian Rock — Miss Willard, Miss Kate San- 
born, Lloyd Smith (RP’s brother) the librarian.’ In this diary 
Whitman made his day-to-day entries on the right-hand page, and 
on the left-hand page he wrote names and addresses, pasted calling 
cards or names and addresses cut from the upper left-hand corners 
of envelopes. Thus on the page opposite che above entry is: ‘R. 
Pearsall Smith / 4653 Germantown Av.’ 
Under the date of 30 and 31 December 1882, and | and 2 January 
1883 is: ‘At R P Smith's again, 4653 Germantown av — the evenings 
with Mary, Alice, Loyd and the others — My walks along Coulter 
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Street and in the Quaker grave yard.’ On the opposite page from 
this is: ‘Miss Mary W. Smith /Smith College / Northampton, 
Mass:’ And just below, torn from an envelope: ‘R P Smith / 410 
Race Street. — Lock-box P. / PHILADELPHIA, Pa.’ 

The next entry concerning the Smith’s does not appear for several 
months, then: ‘ Aug 4 to 28 (24 days) at R P Smith’s Germantown.’ 
Two months later and another unadorned comment by Whitman in 
October 1883: ‘20, 21, 22 at R P Smiths — Germantown.’ And a 
month later: ‘Nov. 27.’8—Dr Bucke here —our visit to R P. 
Smith’s Germantown.” The last visit of 1883 is recorded in Decem- 
ber: ‘15, 16, 17 — At R P Smith’s— Wm Horton Foster.’ 

A few days (and one diary page) later Whitman was back: ‘ 1884 
— Jan 5, 6, 7, 8, at R P Smith’s Germantown.’ On the next right- 
hand page in the poet’s diary, the final page of the small notebook 
he kept for 1882-1884, Whitman mentions Robert Pearsall Smith 
twice. ‘The first time is under 4 March 1884: ‘letter to R P Smith 
— Mary and Logan call’d.. The next mention is four days later: 
‘March 8 — Saturday — Tasker lay dying —I have been there (416 
West st) all the day & evening. died Sunday March 9 abt 12 M 
buried March 12. R P Smith call’d — earnest & friendly, deeply so.’ 

These nine diary notes are Whitman’s brief record of this asso- 
ciation with the Smith family during the first fifteen months they 
were acquainted. Among the many other MSS which Mr Feinberg 
owns is one listed as No. 81 (p. 29) in the Catalogue of an Exhi- 
bition Held at the Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan, 1955 
of Whitman MSS, books and association items. This one-page MS 
contains notes written probably to be entered later in the diary 
cited above: 

[24 Days at R P Smith’s 
4653 Germantown Av. 
| 4th to 28th August, 1833 


Aug 4 to [S]? 28 —’83 — Have been out in 
Germantown, Philadelphia [in good most] pleasantly 
quartered at the house of my friend R P S. 

— The family all away [this summer] at Newport 
— [no one here] only my friend at home, and he 
[away all day} down town most of the day. A good 
long [visit] visit — just the place for the 
summer, and for my mood. [A] The large mansion — 
the ample, secluded [great] grass lawn [and round. 
The] in the rear with outlook so fresh and green, [a] 
with [some] trees and the [old stone} ivy — cover’d old 
stone wall 


Brief and fragmentary as all this material is, read with the Binns, 
Allen and Silver books and article, it is a valuable supplement to 
Logan Pearsall Smith’s delightful but slightly misleading account of 
Walt Whitman's friendship with a wealthy Quaker family from 
across the Delaware River from his Camden home. 


2 Words in brackets and italiczed are cancelled in the MS. 
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WHITMAN AS A CRITIC: DEMOCRATIC VISTAS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CARLYLE 


HITMAN, according to R. W. L. Lewis in a recent book, The 
American Adam, gives the completest expression of the image 
back of the myth of the authentic American character, the image ol 
the unfallen Adam, an individual of heroic innocence and vast 
potentialities born anew. This statement is perhaps over-simplified, 
yet it does suggest Whitman’s conception of the ideal man in 
America before his coming to grips with the deplorable social, 
economic, and political conditions in this country between 1867 and 
1871. In Democratic Vistas, published in 1871, he wrote with stark 
realism of a society generally void of any moral element, a society 
he described as ‘ cankered, crude, superstitions, and rotten,’ with all 
branches of government saturated with corruption, with material 
success as the common goal. Though the Civil War had confirmed 
his faith in common man, still a doubt possessed him, and he 
determined to look his country searchingly in the face. Democratic 
Vistas is the result of his seeking answers to questions raised by what 
he saw. 

So adroitly does he propound arguments for his examination ol 
democracy and anticipate rebuttals that he has been described as a 
frontier Socrates carrying on a dialogue with no person visible, 
perhaps as debating only with himself.!_ But could there have been 
another person present and could that person have been Thomas 
Carlyle? Heretofore, Carlyle’s part in Democratic Vistas has been 
considered as general or negligible, but his ghost will not down. 

First, let us recall the facts about the composition and oe 
of Democratic Vistas. Two parts of it, ‘ Democracy’ and ‘ Personal- 
ism,’ were first published in The Galaxy in December 1867 and May 
1868. Whitman submitted to The Galaxy also a third essay, to be 
called ‘ Orbic Literature,’ but this was not accepted. He indicated, 
however, that the unpublished essay was an essential part of a whole 
design, of which the other essential parts were the two published 
essays.* All three essays were thrown together and published as 
Democratic Vistas in 1871. 

Carlyle’s connection with the first essay, ‘Democracy,’ is readily 
demonstrable. In August 1867 Carlyle’s Shooting Niagara: And 
After was published in England, and shortly thereafter republished 
in the New York Tribune with a condemnatory editorial comment. 
The essay had been occasioned by the passing in England of the 


1 John Valente, Introduction to Democratic Vistas (New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1949) , p. ix. 

2Edward F. Grier, ‘Walt Whitman, The Galaxy and Democratic Vistas,’ 
American Literature, XXIII (November 1951) , 332 ff. 

*Gregory Paine, ‘The Literary Relations of Whitman and Carlyle with 
Especial References to their Contrasting Views on Democracy,’ Studies in Phi- 
lology, XXXVI (July 1939) , 554 ff. 
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reform bill of 1867, which extended suffrage to about a million. 
Carlyle prophesied that unless such democratic movements were 
checked, the country was headed for chaos and ruin; and to show 
to what extremes the movement could lead, he used America as an 
example, seeing the enfranchisement of the negro in this country 
as the final Niagara leap to destruction. The essay and Carlyle were 
loudly denounced in America. In September 1867 Whitman was 
invited by The Galaxy to write a agke to Carlyle. The invitation 
was accepted, and ‘Democracy’ was submitted in October 1867. 
The original essay contained abusive and unrestrained passages 
directly attacking Carlyle; also paragraph after paragraph contains 
some statement attributed to Carlyle that is used to show the unten- 
ability of the British writer’s argument. Occasionally, Whitman 
admits some of Carlyle’s charges, tor example, agreeing that ‘much 
quackery teems, of course, even on the democratic side,’ but con- 
cluding that this fact ‘does not affect the orbic quality of the 
matter.’ 

When Democratic Vistas was published in 1871, the vituperative 
passages attacking Carlyle were deleted, also a few emotional phrases 
were altered; for example, ‘since you so convulsively insist upon it 
O eminence’ was changed to read, ‘since there be who so con- 
vulsively insist upon it.’ In place of the deleted passages this signifi- 
cant footnote was added: 

Shooting Niagara. I was first aroused to much anger and abuse by 
this essay from Mr Carlyle,—so insulting to the theory of America — 
but happening to think afterwards how I had more than once been in 
the same mood . . . and seen persons and things in the same light 
(indeed one might say there are signs of the same feelings in these 
Vistas) I have since read it again, not only as a study, expressing as it 
does certain judgments from the highest feudal point of view, but have 
read it with respect as coming from an earnest soul, and as contributing 
certain sharp metallic grains, which, if not gold or silver, may be good, 
hard honest iron. 

We may be quite sure that what Whitman read, reread, and 
studied became thoroughly digested. In light of the footnote, it 
seems not incredible to assume that other parts of Democratic Vistas 
besides ‘ Democracy’ were influenced by Carlyle, even though the 
‘feudal point of view’ was opposed to his own. 

2 


According to Gregory Paine there is nothing of Carlyle in ‘Person- 
alism.’ Here is exemplified Whitman's interest in seeing democracy 
achieve its ideals through training the separate individuals who 
make up the aggregate to reach their highest and noblest develop- 
ment. Produce great persons, Whitman contended, and the rest 
follows. Certainly, there is no direct reference to Carlyle in this 
essay. But in Shooting Niagara Carlyle stressed the importance of 
the ‘best men,’ the supermen, as the governing body, they alone, 
though few in number, being capable of governing. These, he 
argues, must come from the noblest of the aristocrats, insisting, how- 
ever, that there were aristocrats by nature as well as by title. 
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Whitman in ‘ Personalism’ sees that democracy also is dependent 
on supermen for its survival, but whereas Carlyle believes only a 
few men can qualify for this class, Whitman, through the science 
of Personalism, aims at making millions aristocrats by nature. 
Carlyle assigns the aristocrats the duty of seeing that men are 
trained in obedience to authority, to the law that society is made 
up of superiors and inferiors. Whitman also emphasizes the import- 
ance of training men to obey the law, but he insists that the highest 
law is the equality and divinity of all men. Carlyle argues that it 
was for the aristocrats to decide who should have suffrage and who 
should be muzzled. Whitman argues for entrance into politics as a 

art of personal development; he held development, even for the 
ignorant and the stupid, came through action, not restriction, thus 
rejecting Carlyle’s idea of muzzles. 

These points seem too logically related in the two essays not to 
have some connection, particularly when ‘Personalism’ was de- 
signed as a complement to ‘Democracy.’ Whitman is definitely 
answering charges raised or implied by the eminent writer from 
Britain. 

We come now to the part of Democratic Vistas not published 
until 1871, when denunciatory references to Carlyle had been 
deleted and the previously mentioned footnote paying homage to 
Carlyle was added. By this time Carlyle’s prophecy that the exten- 
sion of suffrage would lead to the Niagara leap seemed likely to be 
fulfilled. Though the main core of this part of Democratic Vistas 
is concerned with the need for native forms in art, particularly for 
a more vital democratic literature, Whitman has considerable to 
say here on the dangers of universal suffrage, the subject Carlyle 
was obsessed with. He declares: 


I will not gloss over the appalling dangers of universal suffrage in 
the United States. In fact, it is to admit and face these dangers that 
I am writing. 


Like Carlyle, he saw the people as the supple jacks of politicians, 
but he concludes that universal suffrage, for all its dangers, should 
be given to man for his own sake, rather than for the community’s 
sake. Moreover, he adds in one instance after the words general 
suffrage these words, ‘and fully acknowledging and accepting the 
latest opening of the doors’ — words undoubtedly meaning his 
acceptance of negro franchise. It was this development (contemptu- 
ously called by Carlyle the Nigger Question) that led to the Briton’s 
tirade against America. Since actually Whitman had opposed the 
immediate franchise of the negro, he seems here to be directly 
aiming at Carlyle. He had, as he said in the footnote, re-read and 
studied Carlyle, and he saw that he could not refute his argument 
unless he accepted all the implications of general suffrage — even if 
it meant giving it to Carlyle’s ‘Quashee Nigger.’ Paine states that 
Whitman does not answer Carlyle’s arguments on emancipation,‘ 
but he at least does not ignore them. 


‘ Paine, op. cit., p. 554. 
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Both Carlyle and Whitman propose a new kind of literature as 
a means of rescuing their countries from the low moral state of 
affairs, and both argue for a national literature. Also both attack 
current literature. America, Whitman argues, must provide its own 
art forms, its own supply of intellectual and esthetic masterpieces, 
its archetypal models in order to improve and purify itself; particu- 
larly it must produce a new literature carrying ‘the banner of the 
divine pride oi man in himself.’ A new and greater ‘ literatus order,’ 
notte by reverence and faith, scattered throughout the states 
was essential for national and democratic development and perpetu- 
ation. Though the country was flooded with magazines and books, 
in so far as these aided in the formation of the best ideas, they 
were a mockery. Nor could he call the genteel little creatures 
writing verse American poets. Other civilizations had left forms of 
beauty and majesty, particularly evident in the Bible, the Jliad, 
Shakespeare, and Dante, but these were but to help us breed a 
spirit like their own rather than to enslave us. Imaginative litera- 
ture based on democratic ideas alone, he said, would satisfy the 
soul of America. 

Carlyle in Shooting Niagara had called for a similar program. For 
Whitman's band of * literatuses’ he appealed to the noblest of his 
aristocrats to become the voice of England. He did not mean, he 
said, for them to concern themselves with the so-called ‘ fine litera- 
ture’; in fact, they were to leave this thing currently called litera- 
ture ‘to fluff itself off to nothing in its own way.’ He too saw poetry 
as it existed as a mockery. His literary Aristos should devote his 
divine faculty to something more than pleasant singing. His work 
was to write the history of England as a kind of Bible. He should 
by his heroic word make manilest that reverence for man and God 
were not extinct. He would find models in Shakespeare, particularly 
the historical plays, the /liad, and the Bible. His main work was to 
restore patriotism — something basically akin to what Whitman 
expected of a national literature. 

Other minor resemblances between Whitman’s and Carlyle’s 
essays can be found, but here I rest my case. Perhaps I have merely 
succeeded in laying the ghost of Carlyle instead of producing his 
body. The ideas in the main in Democratic Vistas are to be found 
in other of Whitman's writings, even casting their shadows on the 
myth of the American Adam. They simply matured in Democratic 
Vistas. But the pattern of the ideas in this essay is similar enough to 
Carlyle’s to see it as a rebuttal. The democratic point of view 
refuted the feudal, being, at the same time, illuminated by it. 

Finally, the case for Carlyle is strengthened somewhat by glancing 
briefly at other manifestations of Whitman’s interest in Carlyle. In 
the forties, Whitman read and reviewed four of Carlyle’s books. In 
the eighties he wrote two essays on Carlyle. He refers to Carlyle 
more than to any other writer except Emerson. He records his 
conviction that Carlyle was the most significant British writer of his 
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day. He sent Carlyle a copy of Democratic Vistas in 1871. There are 
those, though certainly a small majority, who think that Carlyle 
was a greater influence on him than was Emerson, among them 
William Sloane Kennedy. Reflections in his writings of Sartor 
Resartus and the ‘ Hero as a Poet’ have been pointed out by F. M. 
Smith. I do not believe, however, that it will ever be proved that 
Whitman was derived from Carlyle, any more than from Emerson, 
Hegel, or George Sand. He was, as he said in ‘ The Song of the 
Open Road,’ ‘ My own lord and master,’ but he added, 


Listening to others, considering well what they say. . . 


He admitted listening well to Carlyle. The eminent writer's 
thoughts confirmed his own as to the dangers of democracy; but 
because democracy was to him a religion as well as a political system, 
he rejected Carlyle’s pessimism. ‘The American Adam was no longer 
the unfallen Adam; he had sinned, but he would not die. Nor 
would he be driven from Eden by the thundering voice of Thomas 
Carlyle. 
ALIcE L. CooKE 
University of Texas 


WHITMAN'S CONVERSION TO PHRENOLOGY 


ALT WHITMAN’s increasing acquaintance with and growing ap- 
proval of phrenology during his editorship of the Brooklyn 
Eagle was noted by Edward Hungerford in an article published 
several years ago.’ It is possible that Whitman had read something 
of phrenology before joining the Eagle in March 1846. Found 
among his papers after his death was an article by J. D. Whelpy 
cut from the American Review for January 1846, titled ‘ Phrenology: 
A Socratic Dialogue.’ The article explains the theory of phrenology, 
and its underscored passages show Whitman’s careful reading of it. 
Professor Hungerford suggests that this piece was, perhaps, Whit- 
man’s first acquaintance with the relatively new ‘science.’* It does 
not follow, however, that Whitman’s sympathy was enlisted in the 
cause of phrenology before he came to the Eagle; Whelpy’s article 
suggests simply that Whitman was not ignorant of the claims of 
phrenology in March 1846 — if he had read the piece by then. 
Professor Hungerford’s article cites as Whitman’s first reference in 
the Eagle to phrenology a review on 16 November 1846 of Phre- 
nology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena, by Dr J. G. 
Spurzheim, whom Whitman described as ‘ the most cautious, skepti- 
cal and careful of the Phrenologists.’ One sentence from this review, 
which is completely free of irony, will illustrate its tenor: ‘ Breasting 
the waves of detraction as a ship dashes sea-waves, Phrenology, it 


1 Edward Hungerford, ‘Walt Whitman and His Chart of Bumps,’ American 
Literature, 11 (January 1931) , 350-384. 
2 Ibid., p. 357. 
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must now be confessed by all men who have open eyes, has at last 
gained a position, and a firm one, among the sciences.’ * In later 
issues of the Eagle, other phrenological works were reviewed with 
considerable enthusiasm. The review of Dr Spurzheim’s book is 
memorable as the earliest evidence we have of Whitman's sympa- 
thetic interest in phrenology. 

However, a much more recent publication than Hungerford’s 
article ostensibly credits Whitman with a favorable bias toward the 
science of bumps at the beginning of his stay on the Eagle. On 11 
February 1846, Orson Squires Wells, whose firm was fated to be an 
unsuccessful agent for Leaves of Grass, began a series of lectures on 
phrenology at Hall’s Buildings in Brooklyn which continued well 
into the next month. Florence Bernstein Freedman’s Walt Whitman 
Looks at the Schools (New York, 1950) , after referring to Whitman’s 
knowledge of the Whelpy article and commenting on two unfavor- 
able notices of Fowler's lectures in the Eagle for 12 and 24 February 
1846, states: ‘ By March 10, 1846, Whitman was editor of the Eagle 
— and there was a marked change in the paper's opinion of Professor 
Fowler.’ * Mrs Freedman finds the proof of this sudden change in 
two lines taken out of context from the Eagle for 11 March — lines 
which contain, she says, ‘some suggestion of protective irony.’ The 
writer of the notice in the Eagle had heard considerable applause 
the night before as he passed Fowler’s lecture hall, and he supposed 
that ‘there is a fair prospect of the people at last waking up to a 
proper degree of interest in the great subject at hand. If the 
professor can, as he professes, teach men to know their intellectual 
and moral deficiencies and remedy them, we do not see that our 
people may long remain imperfect.'.* As a matter of fact, the 
notice does not show a change in the Eagle’s opinion of Fowler, and 
the so-called * protective ’ irony in the piece is irony pure and simple. 

The notice in question appeared on 11 March amid miscellaneous 
items in the ‘City Intelligence’ column. It follows in full. 


Professor Fowler gave another lecture last evening on Phrenology; and 
from the strong applause which we heard in passing, we should infer 
that the ‘sixpennies’ had much increased, and that there is a fair 
prospect of the people at last waking up to a proper degree of interest 
in the great subject on hand. If the Professor can, as he professes, teach 
men to know their intellectual and moral deficiencies and remedy them, 
we do not see that our people may long remain imperfect. He says that 
any particular bump, like a blacksmith’s arm, may be enlarged by 
exercise, to almost any desirable extent. If this be the case, we have 
truly attained the only thing needful in this life, and had better stop at 
this point. Human knowledge need go no farther than the manufacture 


of mind and morals. 


This paragraph unequivocally ridicules the pretensions which Pro- 
fessor Fowler advanced for his subject. Indeed, two earlier reviews 


[hid. 
‘Pp. 57. Mrs Freedman is actually referring to the Eagle for 11 March; the 


aper is correctly dated the lIth on the front page but is wrongly dated the 


10th on the editorial and news page. 
5 Tbid., quoted on p. 58. An error in transcription appears in this passage: 


‘at hand’ should read ‘on hand.’ 
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of Fowler’s lectures (5 and 7 March), not mentioned by Mrs 
Freedman, find the phrenologist’s examination of heads ‘ immeasur- 
ably funny’ and speak of the theories behind phrenology as such 
that ‘Baron Munchausen would scarcely have ventured to pro- 
pound.’ And it is quite possible that Whitman wrote those two 
reviews.® 

In view of Whitman’s rematks on phenology in the Eagle for 11 
March 1846 and of the complete silence on that subject on the part 
of the Eagle until the review of Spurzheim’s Phrenology in the 
following November, it seems to suggest that Whitman's 
conversion to the science of bumps took place sometime between 
March and November of 1846. Perhaps Spurzheim’s volume effected 
the change, for Whitman was ordinarily eager to indicate to the 
readers of the Eagle his approval of scientific innovations when he 
genuinely — of them. But whatever the cause of the reversal 
of his attitude, by 10 March 1847, Whitman was able to say with 
apparent sincerity, ‘ there can be no harm, but probably much good, 
in pursuing the study of phrenology. . . . Among the most per- 
severing workers in phrenology in this country must be reckoned 
the two Fowlers and Mr Wells.’ ? 


THOMAS L. BRASHER 
Southwest Texas State College 
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